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Scholars have studied varying 

aspects of teacher working conditions to 
identify areas that may improve teacher 
experiences and reduce attrition rates 
(Ingersoll 2006; Liu and Meyer 2005; 
Pearson and Moomaw 2005). One element 
of working conditions is teacher control 
over classroom activities, also called 
teacher autonomy (Ingersoll and May 
201 2). Teacher autonomy is a complex 
aspect of teachers' working conditions 
because it requires that educators balance 
the need for cohesion and structure 
in school systems against the need for 
independence in instruction (Campbell 
2006; Firestone 2001; Ingersoll 2006). 

For instance, scholars have argued that 
teachers require some degree of autonomy 
to use their professional judgment to tailor 
instruction to students in varying situations 
and contexts (Glazer 2008). However, 
research suggests that some limits to 
autonomy may be necessary, as school 
administrators and policymakers must 
consider local and national expectations of 
accountability, standardization, and equity 
(Finnigan and Gross 2007; Hanushek and 
Raymond 2004). 


Statistics in Brief publications present descriptive data in tabular 
formats to provide useful information to a broad audience, including 
members of the general public. They address topical issues and 
questions. They do not investigate more complex hypotheses, account 
for inter-relationships among variables, or support causal inferences. We 
encourage readers who are interested in more complex questions and 



in-depth analysis to explore other NCES resources, including publications, 
orjline data tools, and public- and restricted-use datasets. See nces.ed.gov 
and references noted in the body of this document for more information. 
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Research finds that teacher autonomy 
is positively associated with teachers' 
job satisfaction and teacher retention 
(Guarino, Santibaiiez, and Daley 2006; 
Ingersoll and May 201 2). Teachers who 
perceive that they have less autonomy 
are more likely to leave their positions, 
either by moving from one school 
to another or leaving the profession 
altogether (Berry, Smylie, and Fuller 
2008; Boyd, Lankford, Loeb, and 
Wyckoff 2008; Ingersoll 2006; Ingersoll 
and May 201 2). Teacher autonomy is an 
important topic for administrators and 
policymakers to consider when trying 
to improve teacher satisfaction and 
reduce teacher attrition rates. 

DATA SOURCES AND OVERVIEW 
OF BRIEF 

This Statistics in Brief explores teacher 
autonomy in the classroom during 
the 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2 
school years. Using data from the 


National Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), the Statistics in Brief examines 
a construct of teacher autonomy 
based on teachers' responses to six 
questions regarding perceptions of 
influence over classroom instruction 
and classroom management. 1 The brief 
focuses on how teachers' perceptions 2 
of autonomy have changed over 
these three school years, as well as 
how levels of teacher autonomy vary 
across selected teacher and school 
characteristics. 

This brief reports the percentage 
distribution of perceived autonomy 
for each characteristic presented (i.e., 
each characteristic sums to 1 00 percent 
across the three levels of autonomy). 
For example, the percentages of 
public secondary school teachers who 
perceived high, moderate, or low 
autonomy in the 201 1-12 school 


1 Prior research has used this same approach to study teacher 
autonomy (Ingersoll and May 2012; Ingersoll and Alsalam 
1997). 

2 The construct of teacher autonomy used in this report is 
described in detail in the Methodology and Technical Notes 
at the end of this brief. 


year were 1 6, 65, and 1 9 percent, 
respectively, which captures 100 
percent of public secondary school 
teachers. This full distribution by 
characteristic allows comparison 
between levels of autonomy in one 
year and comparisons for a specific 
level from year to year. 

Comparisons made in the text of 
this Statistics in Brief were tested for 
statistical significance at the 
p < .05 level to ensure that the 
differences were larger than might 
be expected due to sampling 
variation. Consistent with widely 
accepted statistical standards, only 
those findings that are statistically 
significant at the .05 level are 
reported. No adjustments were 
made for multiple comparisons. The 
comparisons reported below do not 
constitute an exhaustive list of all 
statistically significant results from 
the study. 
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Measuring Teacher Autonomy 

The measure of autonomy used in this Statistics in Brief is 
constructed from teachers' responses to six questionnaire 
items in the 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 SASS. 
Teachers were asked, "How much actual control do 
you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the 
following areas of your planning and teaching? 

• selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; 

• selecting content, topics, and skills to be taught; 

• selecting teaching techniques; 

• evaluating and grading students; 

• disciplining students; and 


• determining the amount of homework to be 
assigned." 

For each area of planning and teaching, teachers 
reported whether they perceived: 

• "No control," which received a score of 1 ; 

• "Minor control," which received a score of 2; 

• "Moderate control," which received a score of 3; or 

• "A great deal of control," which received a score of 4. 

Figure 1 displays the average scores of the six constituent 
items of the autonomy scale for each year. 


FIGURE 1. 


Public school teachers' mean score on measures of perceived autonomy: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, 
and 2011-12 

Mean score 



textbooks content, topics, teaching students students amount 

and materials and skills techniques of homework 


□2003-04 ■ 2007-08 ■ 2011-12 

NOTE: The SASS questionnaire item is worded as follows: "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas 
of your planning and teaching?" Answers were scored on a 4-point scale where 1=no control, 2=minor control, 3=moderate control, and 4=a great deal of 
control. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data File,” 
2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 


In this brief, for comparisons by teacher and school 
characteristics within and across years, teachers 
are classified into three levels of autonomy — high, 
moderate, and low — based on their responses to all 
six questionnaire items. "High"autonomy includes 
teachers who perceived "a great deal of control"for all six 
measures of classroom autonomy (average score of 4). 
"Moderate"autonomy includes teachers whose average 
response on the six autonomy measures was lower than 


"a great deal of control" but equal to or greater than 
"moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" 
autonomy includes teachers whose average response 
to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate 
control" (average score less than 3). 

For more information about the autonomy measures 
used in this study, please see Methodology and 
Technical Notes at the end of this brief. 
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STUDY QUESTIONS 



What were teachers' 
overall perceptions of 
autonomy in school years 
2003-04, 2007-08, and 
2011 - 12 ? 



What changes, if any, 
occurred in teachers' 
perceptions of low 
autonomy from the 
2003-04 school year to the 


2007-08 and the 2011-12 


school years, by teacher 
and school characteristics? 



What changes, if any, 
occurred in teachers' 
perceptions of high 
autonomy from the 
2003-04 school year to 


the 2007-08 and the 


201 1-12 school years, 
by teacher and school 
characteristics? 


KEY FINDINGS 

• Across all three survey years, the 
majority of teachers perceived 
moderate autonomy (figure 2). 


• Compared to 2003-04, along 
nearly every teacher and school 
characteristic, larger percentages of 
teachers perceived low autonomy 
in 2007-08, with still larger 
percentages in 2011-12 (figure 3). 

• Perceptions of autonomy shifted 
from high to low for teachers who 
taught in low-poverty schools and 
who taught in towns. In 2003-04, 
larger percentages of these 
teachers perceived high autonomy 
than perceived low autonomy. In 
2007-08 and again in 201 1 -1 2, the 
reverse was true; larger percentages 
perceived low autonomy than 
perceived high autonomy (figure 7). 


• In each year, teachers whose main 
assignment was music or who 
worked in schools with 100-199 
students were the only teachers 
with larger percentages of teachers 
who perceived high autonomy than 
low autonomy. 





I What were teachers' overall perceptions of autonomy in school years 
2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2? 


Figure 2 displays the overall 
distribution of teacher autonomy 
for each of the three school years. 
Across all survey years, the majority 
of teachers perceived moderate 
autonomy. The percentage of teachers 
who perceived low autonomy, 
meaning that they reported a low 
measure of control over instruction 
and planning in their classroom, 
increased over the reported survey 
years. This change was accompanied 
by a decrease in the percentage of 
teachers who perceived a high level 
of autonomy between 2003 and 2007 
and a decrease in the percentage 
who perceived a moderate level of 
autonomy between 2007 and 201 1 . 


FIGURE 2. 

Percentage distribution of public school teachers, by their perceptions of autonomy: 
Schools years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2 


Percent 
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□2003-04 ■ 2007-08 >2011-12 


NOTE:"High"autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great deal of controt'for all six measures of classroom autonomy 
(average score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy measures was 
lower than "a great deal of control” but equal to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" 
autonomy includes teachers whose average response to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" (aver- 
age score less than 3). The autonomy scale is composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas of your planning and teaching?” over the following six areas: (1) 
selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teaching 
techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; and (6) determining the amount of homework to 
be assigned. Detail may not sum to 100 because of rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public 
School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 


While the majority of teachers reported 
moderate autonomy in all three years, 
smaller percentages of teachers 
perceived moderate autonomy in 
2011-12(61 percent), than teachers 
in 2007-08 (64 percent), or in 2003-04 
(65 percent). 


In the 2003-04 school year, 18 percent 
of teachers perceived low autonomy. 
That percentage increased by 5 points 
to 23 percent in 2007-08, and by an 
additional 3 percentage points to 26 
percent in 201 1 -1 2. About 1 2 percent 
of teachers perceived high autonomy 
in 2011-12, which was 5 percentage 
points lower than in 2003-04, but not 
significantly different from 2007-08. 
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What changes, if any, occurred in teachers' perceptions of low 
autonomy from the 2003-04 school year to the 2007-08 and the 
201 1-12 school years, by teacher and school characteristics? 


Consistent with the overall pattern, 
along nearly every teacher and school 
characteristic larger percentages of 
teachers perceived low autonomy 
in 201 1-12 than in 2003-04. To 
illustrate, among White teachers 26 
percent perceived low autonomy in 
2011-12, and 1 7 percent perceived low 
autonomy in 2003-04 (figure 3). Larger 
percentages of Black and Hispanic 
teachers also perceived low autonomy 
in 201 1 -1 2 compared to 2003-04 
(33 vs. 24 percent for Black teachers; 

31 vs. 21 percent for Hispanic teachers). 

Additional examples of teacher 
characteristics that fit this pattern 
include years of teaching experience 
and age (table A-2). For instance, 
higher percentages of teachers with 
both 10-1 9 years of experience and 
20 years or more of teaching 
experience perceived low autonomy 
in 2011-12, compared to 2003-04. 
Additionally, higher percentages of 
teachers aged 40-49 and 50 or more 
perceived low autonomy in 201 1 -1 2, 
compared to 2003-04. 


FIGURE 3. 

Percent of public school teachers who perceived low autonomy, by race/ethnicity: 
School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 
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* Significantly different from 201 1-12. 

NOTE: Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic ethnicity. "High" autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great 
deal of control"for all six measures of classroom autonomy (average score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers 
whose average response on the six autonomy measures was lower than "a great deal of control" but equal to or greater 
than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" autonomy includes teachers whose average response to the 
six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" (average score less than 3). The autonomy scale is composed of 
responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following 
areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following six areas: (1) selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; 
(2) selecting content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teaching techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; 
(5) disciplining students; and (6) determining the amount of homework to be assigned. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public 
School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2. 


Increases in the percent of teachers 
who perceived low autonomy were 
found along school characteristics. 

For example, higher percentages of 
teachers in both elementary schools 
and secondary schools perceived 
low autonomy in 201 1 -1 2, compared 
to 2003-04. Additionally, compared 
to 2003-04, larger percentages of 
teachers in schools in towns or rural 
communities perceived low autonomy 
in 2007-08 with still larger percentages 
in 2011-12 (figure 4). 


FIGURE 4. 

Percent of public school teachers who perceived low autonomy, by school level and 
community type: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2 
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* Significantly different from 201 1-12. 

NOTE: "High" autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great deal of control"for all six measures of classroom autonomy 
(average score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy measures was 
lower than "a great deal of control" but equal to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" 
autonomy includes teachers whose average response to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" 
(average score less than 3). The autonomy scale is composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do 
you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following 
six areas: (1) selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) 
selecting teaching techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; and (6) determining the 
amount of homework to be assigned. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public 
School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 
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What changes, if any, occurred in teachers' perceptions of high 
autonomy from the 2003-04 school year to the 2007-08 and the 
201 1-12 school years, by teacher and school characteristics? 


Three main patterns were found for 
teacher perceptions of high autonomy. 
First, compared to 2003-04, for certain 
teacher subgroups, the percentages 
of teachers who perceived high 
autonomy decreased in 2007-08, 
with further decreases in 2011-12. 
Second, in 2003-04, some teacher 
subgroups had larger percentages 
of teachers who perceived high 
autonomy than perceived low 
autonomy. These percentages shifted 
such that by 201 1 -1 2, the reverse 
was true — larger percentages of 
teachers perceived low autonomy 
compared to high autonomy. Third, 
two teacher subgroups maintained 
larger percentages of high autonomy 
compared to low in each of the 
three school years; however, the gap 
between the percentages for the two 
levels of autonomy narrowed. 

Each of these patterns is explained in 
detail in the three sub-sections that 
follow, first by teacher, then by school 
characteristics where applicable. 

Decreases in high autonomy 

Compared to the 2003-04 school year, 
smaller percentages of the following 
types of teachers perceived high 
autonomy in 2007-08, and still smaller 
percentages perceived high autonomy 
in 201 1-12: 


Teachers aged 50 years or older 
(19, 16, and 14 percent, respectively, 
figure 5) and 


Teachers with 20 years or more 
experience (20, 18, and 14 percent, 
respectively; figure 6). 


FIGURE 5. 

Percent of public school teachers who perceived high autonomy, by age: School 
years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 



* Significantly different from 2011-12. 

NOTE: "High" autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great deal of control"for all six measures of classroom 
autonomy (average score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy 
measures was lower than "a great deal of control" but egual to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less 
than 4 to 3). "Low" autonomy includes teachers whose average response to the six autonomy measures was less than 
"moderate control" (average score less than 3). The autonomy scale is composed of responses to the question, "How much 
actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas of your planning and teaching?" 
over the following six areas: (1) selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting content, topics and skills 
to be taught; (3) selecting teaching techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; and (6) 
determining the amount of homework to be assigned. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
"Public School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 


Shifts from high autonomy to low 
autonomy 

The perceptions of teachers in six 
subgroups (three teacher and three 
school characteristics) experienced 
something like a reversal overtime. 

In these cases, the percentage 
of teachers who perceived high 
autonomy in 2003-04 was greater 
than the percentage who perceived 
low autonomy. However, in 2007-08 
and/or 2011-12 larger percentages 
perceived low autonomy than high 
autonomy. 

Teacher Characteristics 

In 2003-04, larger percentages of 
teachers in the subgroups listed 
below perceived high autonomy than 
perceived low autonomy. In 2007-08 
and in 201 1 -1 2, the opposite was true: 

• Teachers with 20 years or more 
experience (20 vs. 1 7 percent, 1 8 
vs. 21 percent, 14 vs. 27 percent; 
2003-04, 2007-08, 2011-12, 
respectively; figure 6); 

• Teachers aged 40 to 49 (19 vs. 16 
percent, 1 5 vs. 23 percent, 1 3 vs. 

26 percent; 2003-04, 2007-08, 
2011-12, respectively, table A-2); 
and 

• Teachers who taught special 
education as their primary 
assignment (25 vs. 1 7 percent, 1 7 
vs. 23 percent, 16 vs. 27 percent; 
2003-04, 2007-08, 2011-12, 
respectively, table A-2). 


FIGURE 6. 

Percentage distribution of public school teachers, by their perceptions of autonomy and 
teaching experience: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 
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NOTE: "High" autonomy indudes teachers who reported "a great deal of control"for all six measures of classroom autonomy (average 
score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy measures was lower than "a great deal 
of control" but equal to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" autonomy includes teachers whose 
average response to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" (average score less than 3). The autonomy scale is 
composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following 
areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following six areas: (1) selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting 
content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teaching techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; 
and (6) determining the amount of homework to be assigned. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School 
Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 
















School Characteristics 

Within the school characteristics 
noted below, the percentages of 
teachers differed between those who 
perceived high and low autonomy 
for each school year, and these 
teachers experienced a reversal 
in their perceptions of autonomy 
levels. Specifically, in 2003-04, larger 
percentages of teachers perceived 
high autonomy than perceived low 
autonomy, but in subsequent school 
years, the percentages shifted such 
that larger percentages of teachers 
perceived low autonomy than 
perceived high autonomy. The 
changes were significant among: 

• Teachers in schools with 
0-34 percent of K-1 2 students 
approved for free or reduced-price 
lunch (figure 7); 

• Teachers in schools in towns 
(table A-2); and 

• Teachers in secondary schools, 
although the shift did not occur 
until 2011-12 (table A-2). 3 Mean- 
while, teachers in secondary, 
low-minority, and rural schools 
experienced a shift from larger 
percentages who perceived high 
autonomy compared to low 
autonomy in 2003-04 to larger 
percentages who perceived low 
autonomy than high autonomy 
in 201 1-12. 


FIGURE 7. 

Percentage distribution of public school teachers, by their perceptions of autonomy and 
percent of K-1 2 students approved for free or reduced-price school lunch: School years 
2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2 
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NOTE:"High"autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great deal of control" for all six measures of classroom autonomy (average 
score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy measures was lower than"a great deal 
of control" but equal to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" autonomy includes teachers whose 
average response to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" (average score less than 3). The autonomy scale is 
composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following 
areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following six areas: (1) selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting 
content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teaching techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; 
and (6) determining the amount of homework to be assigned. Low-poverty schools have 0 to 34 percent of students approved for free or 
reduced-price school lunch. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School 
Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 


3 While larger percentages of teachers in secondary schools 
continued to perceive high levels of autonomy compared to low 
in 2007-08, there was no measurable difference in 2007-08 
between high and low autonomy levels for teachers in low- 
minority and rural schools. 
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Maintained high autonomy 

In contrast to the other characteristics 
discussed in this report, two teacher 
subgroups maintained perceptions of 
high autonomy across the survey years. 

Teacher Characteristics 

Within each year, unlike any other 
teacher characteristic, higher 
percentages of teachers who taught 
arts/music perceived high autonomy 
than perceived low autonomy 
(figure 8). Most recently, in 2011-12, 

34 percent of arts/music teachers 
perceived high autonomy, compared 
to 1 2 percent who perceived low 
autonomy. Notwithstanding the 
maintained perception of high 
autonomy compared to low for these 
teachers, from 2007-08 to 201 1 -1 2 the 
percentage of arts/music teachers who 
perceived low autonomy increased by 
7 percentage points (5 to 1 2 percent). 


FIGURE 8. 

Percentage distribution of public school teachers, by their perceptions of autonomy 
and primary teaching assignment: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 
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NOTE: "High" autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great deal of control"for all six measures of classroom autonomy 
(average score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy measures was lower 
than "a great deal of control" but equal to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" autonomy 
includes teachers whose average response to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" (average score 
less than 3). The autonomy scale is composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following six areas: (1 ) selecting 
textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teaching techniques; 
(4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; and (6) determining the amount of homework to be assigned. 
"Other" primary teaching assignment includes English as a Second Language (ESL), foreign language, health/physical educa- 
tion, career and technical education, and all other assignments. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public 
School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 
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FIGURE 9. 


School Characteristics 

Unlike any other school characteristic, 
for each of the three years larger 
percentages of teachers who worked 
in schools with 1 00 to 1 99 students 
perceived high autonomy than 
perceived low autonomy (figure 9). 4 
Most recently, in 2011-12, about 23 
percent of teachers in these schools 
perceived high autonomy compared 
to 1 3 percent who perceived low 
autonomy. 


Percentage distribution of public school teachers, by their perceptions of autonomy and 
school size: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 
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NOTE:"High"autonomy indudes teachers who reported "a great deal of control"for all six measures of classroom autonomy 
(average score of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on the six autonomy measures was lower 
than "a great deal of control" but equal to or greater than "moderate control" (average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" autonomy 
includes teachers whose average response to the six autonomy measures was less than "moderate control" (average score 
less than 3). The autonomy scale is composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following six areas: (1) selecting 
textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teaching techniques; 
(4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; and (6) determining the amount of homework to be assigned. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public 
School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2. 


4 All other school characteristics either had larger percentages 
of teachers who perceived low autonomy in at least one of the 
years or had no measurable difference between high and low 
autonomy in at least one of the years. 
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METHODOLOGY AND 
TECHNICAL NOTES 

Overview of SASS 

SASS is sponsored by the National 
Center for Education Statistics 
(NCES) — which is part of the Institute 
of Education Sciences within the U.S. 
Department of Education — and is 
conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
SASS is designed to produce national, 
regional, and state estimates for public 
elementary and secondary schools 
and related components (i.e., teachers, 
principals, school districts, and school 
library media centers). This report uses 
data from the 2003-04, 2007-08, and 
2011-12 SASS Public School Teacher 
Questionnaire and Public School 
Questionnaire data files. Estimates in 
tables A-1 and A-2 of this report are 
based on data collected from about 
43,240 public school teachers in 
2003-04, about 38,240 public school 
teachers in 2007-08, and about 
37,500 teachers in 201 1-12 who 
provided SASS teacher questionnaire 
data. When properly weighted, these 
data produce nationally representative 
estimates for public school teachers in 
each year. Information about obtaining 
the SASS data and publications can be 
found at the SASS website: http://nces. 
ed.gov/survevs/sass/ . 

Public school and public school teacher 
sample design 

For the 2003-04, 2007-08, and 
2011-12 SASS data collections, the 
sampling frames for traditional and 
public charter schools were built from 
the Common Core of Data (CCD) Public 
Elementary/Secondary School Universe 


Survey of 2001-02, 2005-06, and 
2009-10, respectively. CCD is a universe 
survey of all public elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States. 
The SASS public school sample is a 
stratified probability-proportionate-to- 
size (PPS) sample. 

The sampling frame for SASS teachers 
consists of lists of teachers provided 
by schools in the SASS sample. 

Teachers are defined as staff who 
teach a regularly scheduled class to 
students in grades K-12. Respondents 
are instructed to exclude teachers of 
prekindergarten only, teachers of adult 
education or postsecondary education 
only, short-term substitutes, student 
teachers, teacher aides, day care 
aides, and librarians who only teach 
library skills. The sample of teachers 
is selected from all of the schools that 
provide teacher lists. 

On average, three to eight teachers 
were selected from each school. The 
maximum number of teachers selected 
per school was set at 20. The teacher 
sample size is limited in this way to 
avoid overburdening the schools, 
while allowing for a large enough 
teacher sample to meet the reliability 
requirements. 

For more information on SASS 
sampling frames and sample design, 
see the Methods and Procedures 
pages of the SASS website ( http://nces. 
ed.qov/survevs/sass/methods0304.asp 
for 2003-04 and http://nces.ed.gov/ 
survevs/sass/methods0708.asp for 
2007-08; 201 1 -1 2 is not yet available 
through the website). 


Data collection 

The data collection procedures for 
all questionnaires administered at 
the schools were changed from 
mail-based to in-person delivery 
and pick-up for the 2003-04 SASS. 

In previous administrations of SASS, 
self-administered questionnaires 
were mailed to the selected schools. 
Nonrespondents were then contacted 
by telephone, using a computer- 
assisted telephone interviewing (CATI) 
instrument. Finally, the remaining 
nonrespondents were assigned to 
field representatives who contacted 
them by telephone or by personal 
visits. Under this methodology, 
most respondents completed self- 
administered questionnaires, while 
some were interviewed by telephone. 

During the 2003-04 SASS, field 
representatives were responsible for 
data collection at each of the sampled 
schools, and nearly all questionnaires 
were completed directly by 
respondents, as opposed to telephone 
interviews. 

For the 2007-08 and 201 1 -1 2 data 
collections, SASS returned to the 
methodology used in 1999-2000: a 
mail-based survey, with telephone 
and field follow-up. An advance 
letter was mailed to sampled schools 
during the summer of 2007 for the 
2007-08 sample and in the summer 
of 201 1 for the 2011-12 sample to 
verify school addresses. Subsequent to 
school address verification, a package 
containing all surveys and explanatory 
information was mailed to sampled 
schools. Using a CATI instrument to 
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verify school information, schools 
were contacted to establish a survey 
coordinator and to follow up on the 
Teacher Listing Form, which served 
as the teacher list frame. Sampled 
teachers were mailed questionnaires 
on a flow basis. Field follow-up was 
conducted for schools that did not 
return the Teacher Listing Form. 

Schools were called from Census 
Bureau telephone centers to remind 
survey coordinators to have staff 
complete and return all forms. 
Individual survey respondents (i.e., 
principals, librarians, and teachers) 
were called from the telephone 
centers to attempt to complete the 
questionnaire over the phone. Field 
follow-up was conducted for schools 
and teachers that did not return their 
questionnaires. 

Response rates and nonresponse bias 
analysis 

Unit response rates. Unit response 
rates are the rate at which the sampled 
units respond by substantially 
completing the questionnaire. The 
base-weighted unit response rates 
are the base-weighted number of 
interviewed cases divided by the base- 
weighted number of eligible cases. 

The base weight for each sampled 
unit is the inverse of the probability 
of selection. For the 2003-04 SASS, 
the base-weighted public school and 
public school teacher response rates 
were 81 and 85 percent, respectively, 
and a public school teacher weighted 
overall response rate of 76 percent 
(Tourkin et al. 2007). Base-weighted 
response rates were similar for the 


2007-08 SASS, with public school and 
public school teacher unit response 
rates of 80 and 84 percent, respectively, 
and a public school teacher weighted 
overall response rate of 72 percent 
(Tourkin et al. 2010). Base-weighted 
response rates forthe 2011-12 SASS 
were 73 percent for public schools and 
78 percent for public school teachers. 
The public school teacher weighted 
overall response rate was 62 percent 
(Goldring etal. 201 3). 

Item response rates. Weighted item 
response rates are the final-weighted 
number of sample cases responding to 
an item divided by the final-weighted 
number of sample cases eligible to 
answer the item. In the 2003-04 SASS, 
the final-weighted item response rates 
ranged from 71 to 1 00 percent in the 
Public School data file and from 44 
to 100 percent in the Public Teacher 
data file. In the 2007-08 SASS, the 
final-weighted item response rates 
ranged from 80 to 1 00 percent in the 
Public School data file and from 44 to 
1 00 percent in the Public Teacher data 
file. In the 2011-12 SASS, the final- 
weighted item response rates ranged 
from 70 to 1 00 percent in the Public 
School data file and from 70 to 1 00 
percent in the Public Teacher data file. 

Nonresponse bias analysis. A 

comprehensive nonresponse bias 
analysis has been conducted for 
each SASS data file for all survey 
administrations. Evidence of 
substantial bias due to unit- or 
item-level nonresponse was not found 
in the 2003-04 or 2007-08 data files. 
Nonresponse bias analysis found 


evidence of bias in some variables 
in the 201 1-12 data files; however, 
the potential bias does not affect 
the estimates produced for this brief. 
For information on the nonresponse 
bias analyses, see the documentation 
manuals for the Schools and Staffing 
Surveys (Tourkin et al. 2007, Tourkin et 
al. 2010, Goldring et al. 2013, Chambers 
etal. forthcoming). 

Imputation procedures. SASS is a fully 
imputed dataset. In general, missing 
values are filled during one of three 
stages of imputation: (1 ) survey data 
are imputed with a valid response 
using data from other items in the 
same questionnaire or from other 
related sources, (2) data are imputed 
from items found in the questionnaires 
of respondents who have certain 
characteristics in common or from 
the aggregated answers of similar 
respondents, and (3) the remaining 
unanswered items are imputed 
clerically by Census Bureau analysts. 

A numerical flag is assigned to each 
imputed item so that it is possible 
for data users to identify which items 
were imputed, to understand how the 
imputations were performed, and to 
decide whether or not to include the 
imputed data in their analysis. 

Weighting, variance estimation, and 
tests of significance 

Each SASS data file contains a final 
weight and a set of replicate weights. 
The final weights are needed so that 
the sample estimates reflect the target 
survey population in data analyses. For 
the analyses based on estimates from 
tables A-1 and A-2 of this Statistics 
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in Brief, the final teacher weight was 
used so that sample estimates reflect 
the target teacher population. In all 
three years, the final weight variable is 
TFNLWGT. 

In surveys with complex sample 
designs, such as SASS, direct estimates 
of sampling errors that assume a 
simple random sample will typically 
underestimate the variability in the 
estimates. The SASS sample design and 
estimation include procedures that 
deviate from the assumption of simple 
random sampling. For this reason, 
the preferred method of calculating 
sampling errors is replication. Each 
SASS data file includes a set of replicate 
weights designed to produce variance 
estimates. Using balanced repeated 
replication, the analyses in this 
brief take into account the complex 
sampling design when calculating 
variance estimates and standard errors. 
For additional information visit SASS 
at http://nces.ed.gov/survevs/sass/ 
methods.asp . 

Measuring teacher autonomy 

The measure of autonomy used in 
this Statistics in Brief is constructed 
from teachers' responses to six 
questionnaire items in the 2003-04, 
2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2 SASS. Teachers 
were asked, "How much actual control 
do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at 
this school over the following areas 
of your planning and teaching?" 
Teachers could respond that they 
had "No control,""Minor control," 
"Moderate control," or "A great deal of 
control" over the following six areas: 

(1) selecting textbooks and other 


classroom materials; (2) selecting 
content, topics, and skills to be taught; 

(3) selecting teaching techniques; 

(4) evaluating and grading students; 

(5) disciplining students; and (6) 
determining the amount of homework 
to be assigned. For each year, teachers' 
perceived level of classroom control 

is coded on a 4-point Likert scale, 
ranging from "No control" (1 ) to "A 
great deal of control" (4). 

For comparisons by teacher and 
school characteristics within and 
across years, teachers are classified 
into three levels of autonomy — high, 
moderate and low — based on their 
responses to all six questionnaire 
items. "High"autonomy includes 
teachers who perceived "a great deal 
of control"forall six measures of 
classroom autonomy (average score 
of 4). "Moderate" autonomy includes 
teachers whose average response on 
the six autonomy measures was lower 
than "a great deal of control" but equal 
to or greater than "moderate control" 
(average score less than 4 to 3). "Low" 
autonomy includes teachers whose 
average response to the six autonomy 
measures was less than "moderate 
control" (average score less than 3). 

In each year, these six items had high 
and comparable Cronbach's Alphas 
(0.75 in 2003-04, 0.73 in 2007-08, and 
0.77 in 2011-12) which indicated high 
internal consistency. Further, factor 
analysis for each year identified 
distinct factors for which the six items 
had similar factor loadings within 
each year which were consistent 
across years. Each item had a strong 


and similar relationship to the same 
underlying teacher autonomy 
construct. Nonetheless, this report 
uses the average response to the six 
items to measure teacher autonomy 
in a way that can be compared across 
years. Prior research has used this same 
measurement approach for teacher 
autonomy (Ingersoll and May 2012; 
Ingersoll and Alsalam 1997). 

Statistical procedures 

Comparisons made in the text were 
tested for statistical significance at 
the p < .05 level to ensure that the 
differences were larger than might be 
expected due to sampling variation. 
When comparing estimates between 
categorical groups (e.g., sex, race/ 
ethnicity), t statistics were calculated. 
The following formula was used to 
compute the t statistic: 


Vsef+ se 2 2 

where E ( and E 2 are the estimates 
being compared and se 1 and se 2 are 
the corresponding standard errors of 
these estimates. In instances where 
comparisons were made on dependent 
samples, the test statistic calculation 
adjusted for the shared variance in the 
dependent groups. No adjustments 
were made for multiple comparisons. 

It is important to note that many of 
the variables examined in this report 
may be related to one another and 
to other variables not included in the 
analyses. The complex interactions 
and relationships among the variables 
were not fully explored and warrant 
more extensive analysis. Furthermore, 
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the variables examined in this report 
arejustafew of those that could be 
examined. Readers are cautioned not 
to draw causal inferences based on the 
results presented. 

The coefficient of variation (CV) 
represents the ratio of the standard 
error to the estimate. The CV is an 
important measure of the reliability 
and accuracy of an estimate. In this 
report, the CV was calculated for 
all estimates. If any standard errors 
were between 30 and 50 percent of 
the estimate, estimates would be 
noted with a “!" symbol (interpret 
with caution) in tables; estimates 
with a standard error greater than 50 
percent would be suppressed and 
noted as "reporting standards not met." 
However, no estimate in this report 
had a CV greater than or equal to 30 
percent. 
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APPENDIX A: DATA TABLES 


Table A-1 . Public school teachers' mean scores on measures of perceived autonomy: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1-12 


Measures of perceived autonomy 

2003-04 

Mean score 
2007-08 

2011-12 

Selecting textbooks and other classroom materials 

2.83 

2.72 

2.65 

Selecting content, topics and skills to be taught 

2.95 

2.70 

2.70 

Selecting teaching techniques 

3.64 

3.64 

3.53 

Evaluating and grading students 

3.69 

3.55 

3.58 

Disciplining students 

3.51 

3.47 

3.39 

Determining the amount of homework to be assigned 

3.69 

3.65 

3.62 


NOTE: The SASS questionnaire item is worded as follows: "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following areas of your planning and teaching?” 
Answers were scored on a 4-point scale where 1=no control, 2=minor control, 3=moderate control, and 4=a great deal of control. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2. 
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Table A-2. Percentage distribution of public school teachers by perceived level of autonomy and selected teacher and school 
characteristics: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1-12 


Teacher and school characteristics 


2003-04 



2007-08 



2011-12 


Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Total 

17.9 

64.8 

17.2 

23.1 

64.0 

12.9 

26.5 

61.1 

12.4 

Teaching experience 

1-3 years 

20.6 

66.0 

13.4 

25.1 

66.7 

8.3 

25.0 

63.5 

11.5 

4-9 years 

18.6 

65.8 

15.6 

24.3 

64.8 

11.0 

26.2 

62.9 

10.9 

10-19 years 

17.1 

65.1 

17.8 

22.9 

64.2 

13.0 

26.5 

61.1 

12.5 

20 years or more 

16.7 

63.2 

20.1 

21.1 

61.3 

17.6 

27.4 

58.2 

14.4 

Age 

Less than 30 years 

19.5 

67.4 

13.1 

24.1 

67.6 

8.3 

25.0 

64.7 

10.3 

30-39 years 

18.4 

65.8 

15.8 

23.6 

66.1 

10.4 

26.1 

62.1 

11.7 

40-49 years 

16.1 

65.3 

18.6 

22.5 

63.0 

14.5 

26.3 

61.2 

12.5 

50 years or more 

18.3 

62.5 

19.2 

22.7 

60.9 

16.4 

27.7 

58.3 

14.0 

Race/ethnicity 1 

White, non-Hispanic 

17.0 

65.1 

17.9 

21.9 

64.6 

13.5 

25.6 

61.5 

12.9 

Black, non-Hispanic 

23.7 

63.4 

12.9 

28.6 

61.9 

9.5 

32.9 

59.5 

7.6 

Hispanic, regardless of race 

21.1 

64.8 

14.1 

33.5 

58.4 

8.1 

30.6 

58.1 

11.3 

Asian/Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic 

22.6 

61.6 

15.8 

17.9 

66.7 

15.4 

23.4 

63.7 

12.9 

American Indian/Alaska Native, non-Hispanic 

16.6 

66.4 

16.9 

25.4 

59.7 

14.9 

25.2 

60.0 

14.8 

Two or more races, non-Hispanic 

27.7 

53.7 

18.6 

21.7 

65.5 

12.9 

28.7 

62.2 

9.1 











General satisfaction teaching at this school 

Strongly satisfied 

11.9 

67.0 

21.1 

17.2 

66.9 

15.9 

17.4 

66.1 

16.5 

Somewhat satisfied 

24.7 

63.6 

11.7 

29.5 

61.7 

8.8 

33.5 

58.4 

8.1 

Somewhat or strongly unsatisfied 

34.2 

55.0 

10.9 

43.8 

49.5 

6.6 

51.7 

43.0 

5.3 


Primary teaching assignment 


Early childhood/general elementary 

24.6 

67.7 

7.7 

35.7 

60.7 

3.6 

34.9 

59.7 

5.4 

Special education 

16.9 

58.3 

24.8 

22.9 

60.4 

16.7 

26.8 

57.2 

16.0 

Arts/music 

7.1 

54.9 

38.0 

4.9 

56.8 

38.4 

11.9 

53.7 

34.4 

English/language arts 

16.8 

67.6 

15.7 

21.5 

67.8 

10.8 

23.9 

65.0 

11.2 

Mathematics 

17.7 

70.1 

12.2 

25.6 

67.3 

7.0 

27.3 

65.1 

7.6 

Natural sciences 

18.3 

67.9 

13.8 

16.6 

73.9 

9.6 

24.8 

65.0 

10.2 

Social sciences 

14.2 

71.2 

14.6 

17.1 

73.2 

9.7 

24.5 

66.3 

9.3 

Other 2 

10.9 

60.5 

28.6 

10.5 

64.1 

25.4 

18.1 

61.4 

20.5 


See notes at end of table. 
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Table A-2. Percentage distribution of public school teachers by perceived level of autonomy and selected teacher and school 
characteristics: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1-12 — Continued 




2003-04 



2007-08 



2011-12 


Teacher and school characteristics 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

School level 

Elementary 

21.0 

64.8 

14.2 

28.2 

61.6 

10.2 

30.7 

59.3 

10.0 

Secondary 

12.3 

66.1 

21.6 

14.3 

68.6 

17.0 

19.2 

64.8 

16.0 

Combined 

12.0 

58.4 

29.6 

12.9 

64.4 

22.7 

19.0 

61.4 

19.6 

School classification 

Traditional public 

17.9 

64.9 

17.1 

23.2 

64.0 

12.8 

26.5 

61.2 

12.3 

Charter school 

19.3 

58.5 

22.2 

20.8 

61.0 

18.2 

25.3 

58.1 

16.6 











Minority enrollment 

Less than 20 percent 

12.6 

65.9 

21.5 

16.8 

66.0 

17.2 

20.0 

64.1 

15.9 

20-49 percent 

17.7 

66.6 

15.7 

23.0 

65.3 

11.7 

24.8 

63.0 

12.2 

50 percent or more 

24.8 

62.2 

13.0 

30.3 

60.7 

9.0 

32.8 

57.5 

9.7 

Percent of K-1 2 students who were 
approved for free or reduced-price 
lunches 

0-34 percent 

14.5 

65.9 

19.6 

19.0 

65.9 

15.1 

21.8 

63.9 

14.3 

35-49 percent 

16.4 

66.8 

16.8 

22.5 

64.4 

13.1 

24.8 

62.0 

13.2 

50-74 percent 

20.8 

63.7 

15.5 

26.4 

63.0 

10.6 

28.6 

59.8 

11.6 

75 percent or more 

26.2 

61.2 

12.6 

31.8 

59.4 

8.8 

33.1 

57.9 

9.0 











School size 

Less than 1 00 students 

11.3 

59.9 

28.7 

13.2 

60.1 

26.7 

20.9 

55.7 

23.4 

100-199 students 

12.8 

61.0 

26.1 

13.3 

67.8 

18.9 

13.2 

64.1 

22.7 

200-499 students 

16.6 

64.9 

18.5 

24.1 

62.1 

13.8 

26.8 

60.1 

13.2 

500-749 students 

20.0 

64.5 

15.5 

26.8 

62.2 

11.0 

27.8 

61.0 

11.2 

750-999 students 

20.5 

65.6 

13.9 

24.8 

63.1 

12.1 

31.0 

58.7 

10.3 

1 ,000 or more students 

16.9 

65.6 

17.5 

19.4 

68.1 

12.5 

24.0 

64.0 

12.0 


Community type 


City 

25.1 

61.3 

13.7 

29.3 

61.1 

9.6 

31.4 

58.3 

10.2 

Suburban 

18.0 

65.7 

16.3 

25.1 

63.7 

11.2 

26.5 

62.3 

11.2 

Town 

11.0 

68.5 

20.5 

18.7 

65.7 

15.6 

23.6 

62.7 

13.8 

Rural 

11.9 

66.2 

21.9 

17.0 

66.1 

16.9 

22.8 

61.8 

15.4 


1 Race categories exclude persons of Hispanic origin. 

! Other primary teaching assignment includes English as a Second Language (ESL), foreign language, health/physical education, career and technical education, and all other assignments. 

NOTE: “High" autonomy includes teachers who reported "a great deal of controT'for all six measures of calssroom autonomy. "Moderate" autonomy includes teachers whose average response on 
the six autonomy measures was lower than"a great deal of control" but more than “moderate control.”"Low” autonomy includes teachers whose average response to the six autonomy measures 
was less than "moderate control."The autonomy scale is composed of responses to the question, "How much actual control do you have IN YOUR CLASSROOM at this school over the following 
areas of your planning and teaching?" over the following six areas: (1) selecting textbooks and other classroom materials; (2) selecting content, topics and skills to be taught; (3) selecting teach- 
ing techniques; (4) evaluating and grading students; (5) disciplining students; and (6) determining the amount of homework to be assigned. Detail may not sum to totals because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1 -1 2. 
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APPENDIX B: STANDARD ERROR TABLES 


Table B-1 . Standard errors for table A-1 : Public school teachers' mean scores on measures of perceived autonomy: School years 
2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 


Measures of perceived autonomy 

2003-04 

Mean score 
2007-08 

2011-12 

Selecting textbooks and other classroom materials 

0.010 

0.012 

0.013 

Selecting content, topics and skills to be taught 

0.010 

0.013 

0.014 

Selecting teaching techniques 

0.006 

0.008 

0.009 

Evaluating and grading students 

0.006 

0.010 

0.009 

Disciplining students 

0.007 

0.009 

0.010 

Determining the amount of homework to be assigned 

0.006 

0.009 

0.010 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 
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Table B-2. Standard errors for table A-2: Percentage distribution of public school teachers by perceived level of autonomy and 
selected teacher and school characteristics: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 201 1-12 




2003-04 



2007-08 



2011-12 


Teacher and school characteristics 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Total 

0.40 

0.49 

0.31 

0.56 

0.58 

0.30 

0.58 

0.56 

0.32 

Teaching experience 

1 -3 years 

0.95 

1.07 

0.76 

1.43 

1.30 

0.65 

1.31 

1.74 

1.01 

4-9 years 

0.72 

0.87 

0.55 

1.18 

1.25 

0.58 

1.19 

1.32 

0.64 

10-1 9 years 

0.78 

1.02 

0.67 

0.93 

1.06 

0.65 

1.06 

1.09 

0.55 

20 years or more 

0.61 

0.73 

0.56 

0.96 

1.14 

0.71 

1.07 

1.10 

0.72 

Age 

Less than 30 years 

1.00 

1.12 

0.76 

1.24 

1.29 

0.53 

1.26 

1.39 

0.89 

30-39 years 

0.71 

0.93 

0.63 

0.98 

1.02 

0.54 

1.22 

1.15 

0.60 

40-49 years 

0.72 

1.03 

0.72 

1.09 

1.10 

0.75 

1.08 

1.12 

0.67 

50 years or more 

0.60 

0.67 

0.49 

0.97 

1.06 

0.62 

0.95 

1.02 

0.75 











Race/ethnicity 

White, non-Hispanic 

0.38 

0.49 

0.33 

0.54 

0.58 

0.33 

0.64 

0.64 

0.37 

Black, non-Hispanic 

1.36 

1.50 

0.98 

2.08 

1.89 

1.24 

2.85 

2.84 

2.11 

Hispanic, regardless of race 

2.25 

2.42 

1.57 

3.57 

3.31 

1.34 

2.23 

2.12 

1.51 

Asian/Pacific Islander, non-Hispanic 

3.06 

2.48 

1.77 

3.95 

4.39 

3.39 

4.41 

4.85 

3.27 

American Indian/Alaska Native, non-Hispanic 

2.78 

3.88 

2.87 

4.91 

5.72 

3.80 

6.94 

7.13 

4.55 

Two or more races, non-Hispanic 

4.80 

5.24 

5.42 

3.70 

4.15 

2.93 

6.04 

5.65 

1.95 











General satisfaction teaching at this school 

Strongly satisfied 

0.39 

0.60 

0.44 

0.55 

0.61 

0.43 

0.63 

0.69 

0.53 

Somewhat satisfied 

0.71 

0.77 

0.38 

1.05 

1.13 

0.42 

0.95 

1.02 

0.49 

Somewhat or strongly unsatisfied 

1.44 

1.50 

0.95 

1.72 

1.63 

0.81 

1.94 

1.79 

1.36 


Primary teaching assignment 


Early childhood/general elementary 

0.93 

0.90 

0.42 

1.04 

1.14 

0.48 

1.18 

1.23 

0.46 

Special education 

0.88 

1.34 

1.19 

1.22 

1.39 

1.04 

1.29 

1.27 

1.29 

Arts/music 

0.88 

1.65 

1.52 

1.18 

2.12 

2.07 

1.41 

1.89 

1.82 

English/language arts 

1.02 

1.20 

0.81 

1.32 

1.51 

1.05 

1.24 

1.30 

0.77 

Mathematics 

1.18 

1.31 

0.83 

2.15 

2.23 

0.66 

1.68 

1.61 

1.34 

Natural sciences 

1.29 

1.71 

1.12 

1.12 

1.42 

0.95 

1.72 

1.77 

1.10 

Social sciences 

1.10 

1.40 

1.19 

1.66 

1.67 

0.86 

2.02 

1.84 

0.78 

Other 

0.69 

0.89 

0.93 

0.66 

1.02 

0.92 

1.19 

1.49 

0.98 


See note at end of table. 
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Table B-2. Standard errors for table A-2: Percentage distribution of public school teachers by perceived level of autonomy and 
selected teacher and school characteristics: School years 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12 — Continued 


Teacher and school characteristics 


2003-04 



2007-08 



2011-12 


Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

Low 

Mod- 

erate 

High 

School level 

Elementary 

0.56 

0.65 

0.42 

0.84 

0.86 

0.46 

0.83 

0.87 

0.48 

Secondary 

0.42 

0.57 

0.50 

0.45 

0.53 

0.46 

0.62 

0.72 

0.47 

Combined 

0.92 

1.24 

1.32 

0.96 

1.05 

0.98 

1.65 

1.85 

1.43 


School classification 

Traditional public 

0.41 

0.50 

0.32 

0.58 

0.59 

0.30 

0.57 

0.58 

0.34 

Charter school 

2.24 

2.61 

1.95 

2.48 

2.39 

1.65 

3.03 

3.32 

2.77 


Minority enrollment 


Less than 20 percent 
20-49 percent 

0.45 

0.82 

0.65 

0.84 

0.48 

0.57 

0.77 

0.98 

0.81 

1.08 

0.60 

0.59 

0.68 

1.07 

0.73 

1.11 

0.56 

0.63 

50 percent or more 

0.76 

0.85 

0.65 

1.23 

1.17 

0.55 

1.05 

1.06 

0.56 

Percent of K-1 2 students who were 
approved for free or reduced-price 
lunches 

0-34 percent 

0.51 

0.64 

0.41 

0.70 

0.77 

0.53 

0.89 

0.87 

0.58 

35-49 percent 

0.94 

0.97 

0.78 

1.23 

1.38 

0.86 

1.18 

1.17 

0.79 

50-74 percent 

0.96 

1.14 

0.83 

1.25 

1.17 

0.71 

1.29 

1.28 

0.73 

75 percent or more 

1.13 

1.19 

0.95 

1.60 

1.76 

0.99 

1.47 

1.51 

0.79 











School size 

Less than 1 00 students 

1.42 

2.36 

2.10 

2.10 

2.45 

2.00 

3.09 

3.21 

2.79 

100-199 students 

1.49 

2.38 

2.08 

1.84 

2.47 

1.59 

1.95 

2.45 

2.32 

200-499 students 

0.72 

0.94 

0.63 

0.84 

0.81 

0.63 

0.90 

1.00 

0.68 

500-749 students 

0.86 

1.02 

0.66 

1.04 

1.16 

0.77 

1.10 

1.12 

0.81 

750-999 students 

1.22 

1.28 

0.79 

1.89 

1.90 

0.98 

2.15 

2.02 

1.01 

1,000 or more students 

0.88 

0.95 

0.70 

1.09 

0.87 

0.64 

0.88 

0.97 

0.63 


Community type 


City 

0.87 

0.92 

0.69 

1.43 

1.32 

0.71 

1.34 

1.25 

0.99 

Suburban 

0.69 

0.82 

0.50 

1.07 

0.97 

0.60 

1.00 

1.04 

0.58 

Town 

0.83 

1.38 

0.96 

1.12 

1.42 

0.93 

1.23 

1.40 

0.99 

Rural 

0.54 

0.68 

0.65 

0.87 

0.93 

0.74 

0.82 

0.88 

0.62 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), "Public School Teacher Data File," 2003-04, 2007-08, and 2011-12. 
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